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UTAH COMMITTEE RELEASES MERIT PAY PLAN 


After 6 years' work and an expenditure of $500,000, the Utah Merit Study Committee 
submitted its long-awaited recommendations to a subcommittee of the Utah Legislative 
Council last week, Its proposals for the establishment of a state-wide merit pay 
plan will now go to the full council and then to the state legislature. 





The plan is expected to have national importance. When the study committee re- 
leased its preliminary report in 1958, it received 2,000 requests for copies. Last 
week the committee said that many groups that asked for information before “are with- 
holding judgment regarding merit programs until the Utah study is complete." 





The committee wholeheartedly favors merit pay, believing that it improves teaching 
quality, teacher status, and provides administrators with pointers for their general 
personnel work. It re-emphasized the ground rules for good merit appraisal programs, 
outlined in a previous report. One is the need for a well-accepted basic salary pro- 
gram before merit payments are added. "To simply reward teachers with a few dollars 
a merit program would not be worthwhile," Bernarr Furse, committee director, said. 
"If tied in with a comprehensive program for the improvement of teaching, we believe 
it can be highly beneficial." 








Included in the 7 new recommendations of the committee are: provision for a state 
agency and director responsible for administering the merit pay program, working under 
the state board of education; additional funds to help pay the cost of administering 
the program at the local level and to help meet the merit pay expenses (individual 
salary differentials are to be $500 or 10 percent of the basic salary); and the ac- 
ceptance, by participating districts, of standards set by the state agency. 





The Utah proposals differ in several ways from the plan which affected every school 
system in Florida this year (as ordered by the state legislature). The Utah plan is 
optional; Florida schools must participate. Also, the Utah plan is limited to 5 addi- 
tional school systems each year; it would require 8 years to bring the whole state un- 
der merit programs. The Utah plan provides more state supervision than in Florida. 


Significantly, even after its 6 years of study, the Utah committee admitted that 
"complete answers are not available. However, enough is known to warrant- the estab- 
lishment of merit programs in some school districts." The Utah Education Association 
has withheld an official position on the merit study, preferring to wait until com- 
plete findings were available. 


ANOTHER APPROACH 


Believing many steps are necessary before there can be changes in the teacher 
salary pattern, the American Assn. of School Administrators, National School 
Boards Assn., and Dept. of Classroom Teachers, NEA, have combined for the first 
time in a joint study. Members of all 3 groups and other advisers met in Wash- 
ington, D.C., this week to plan a research project limited to "the definition 
and identification of teacher competence."' The proposal, expected to be a 2- 
to-3-year study, will be submitted for a foundation grant in December. 
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It could be called the "grassroots" approach to education planning, but 
by whatever term, the trend by citizens and professional groups to map 
out education standards on a state-wide basis has become truly signifi- 
cant in the past few years. California's new Co-ordinating Council for 
Higher Education went into operation this month. With a tentative bud- 
get of $250,000, it will oversee the facilities, programs, and expansion 
of the University of California, state colleges, and junior colleges. 
Last week the Ohio State Board of Education authorized a professional - 
citizens state-wide committee to set up quality or "optimum" standards 
for Ohio's public schools. The committee is expected to tackle the problem of com- 
parative rating of school instructional programs, a step recommended by citizens ad- 
visory committee two years ago. In what State Superintendent Charles H. Boehm termed 
"the most comprehensive program ever attempted in Pennsylvania and perhaps in any 
state,'' about 3,000 teachers and school officials in Pennsylvania soon will begin a 
reappraisal of the content of the courses offered in the state's schools. The object 
is to modernize and co-ordinate curriculum. Concurrently, the Governor's Committee 
on Education in Pennsylvania has citizens studying the kinds of courses offered. Its 
first report termed vocational education the "weakest spot" in high-school curriculum. 
Eleven other reports will follow. 

















> Bringing laymen and professional educators together to discuss the goals of schools 
has been a Florida tradition since 1932. The state's Continuing Education Council met 
last week and made these recommendations: legislation for a special library unit; 
appointment of school administrators and election of board members on a nonpartisan 
basis; junior high-school competitive athletics held to a minimum; early foreign lan- 
guage instruction (third grade beginning if continuity can be maintained); consolida- 
tion of smaller schools "in a peaceful way"; higher salaries for teachers; and the 
discussion of controversial subjects in classrooms. 





ca A classroom soon to be built at Indian Springs School, Helena, Ala., will have 
water dripping sideways, balls rolling uphill, and a way for students to "climb" down- 
stairs. Labeled by physics instructor Richard Jones as a "classroom that dares to be 
different," the structure will be used to demonstrate the forces of gravity. 





» The College Entrance Examination Board, representing almost 400 colleges and asso- 
ciations, last week announced a nationwide program to improve high-school English in- 
struction. Its plan--develop a teacher training course which will be used to retrain 
900 English teachers at institutes across the country in the summer of 1962; prepare 
a series of kinescopes showing outstanding teachers at work; and adopt standards for 
good English instruction. This last aim already includes recommendations that high- 
school students write 350 to 500 words of composition a week and the student load be 
no more than 100 for each English teacher. Also, students should read whole books, 
not ''snippets."' The board hopes to enlist federal aid, as is given for science and 
math now. 





» If the state of New York ever needs a big loan, it might benefit from a financial 
arrangement with more than one million New York school children. They have $60.5 mil- 
lion deposited in accounts arranged through school savings plans. In Dallas, Texas, 
where thrifty children have $2 million salted away, the accounts primarily are build- 
ing up for college days. Except for one fourth-grader--he's saving for a racing car. 





a An experimental work-study plan for educable retarded children in Dayton, Ohio, 
high schools is the latest effort in the country to train exceptional children for 
adult life. The students study basic subjects and good work habits for three weeks, 
then work for private employers the next three weeks. The students are paired to as- 
sure the employer of steady work. According to the Council for Exceptional Children, 
special plans for retarded children in secondary schools need to be speeded up because 
(1) more retarded children now are enrolling in high schools, and (2) the increasing 
emphasis on standards for the superior student is making it more difficult for the 
slow learner to keep up. 
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ww Video for AEW: Vote and Visit (Schools) a 
Those Forgotten Elections . : 


As the national contest roars to a climax, a "Bell & Howell Close-Up!" TV spe- 
cial injects a badly-needed reminder--too many off-year local elections are neglected 
these days. The program, a week from tonight and just five days before V-day, is 
titled "What's the Proposition?" It reveals how many good issues fail, how many bad 


ones succeed, by default because of voter apathy. 





ABC-TV newsman John Secondari visits three areas where this has happened--one 

of them the school district in Dearborn County, Mich. A new high school stands vacant 
there because sit-home voters have twice failed to back enough funds to run it. Pound- 
ing home the point are interviews with a school board member, the local editor, and 
the student council president of the old school. Here's a nonpartisan telecast your 
community leaders should know about, championing the local propositions that must be 
put across without the glamour of national personalities. 

(Thursday, Nov. 3, 10:30-11 p.m. E.S.T., ABC-TV) 


Donna's Deed for AEW 


Donna Reed, chairman of the TV Committee for American Education Week, comes up 
with an apt teleplay Nov. 10. In the story, her son Jeff faces transfer to private 
school for "underachieving."' Seems he's flunking despite near-genius rank on recent 
IQ test. Donna finds test was fluke--he marked answers blindly in haste to get to 
football practice. The upshot...he stays in public school, quits team, hits the 
books. Parental interest is the keynote here, ideal for America's open school week. 

(Thursday, Nov. 10, 8 p.m. E.S.T., ABC-TV) 





Hitting the High Spots 


"G.E. College Bowl" quizmaster will begin AEW by urging school visits, ina 
"spot" on his Nov. 6 show at 5:30 p.m. E.S.T., CBS-TV. Jack Bailey, m.c. of "Queen 
for a Day," will do likewise on Monday, Nov. 7, at 12:30 p.m. E.S.T., ABC-TV. Some- 
time during the week of Nov. 7-11, Art Linkletter will devote a moment to it during 
his "House Party," at 2:30 p.m. E.S.T., CBS-TV. 











Filmed for use on network stations are three more "celebrity spots": 

Shirley Temple backs a trip to school over NBC, in a 60-second message set for net- 
work use on TV and on radio too. 

Donna Reed delivers a Visit-Your-Schools message filmed for use over ABC-TV stations 
and affiliates across the country. 

Dennis the Menace and his TV parents agree for once; the trio urges parents to visit 
schools in a "spot" filmed for CBS-TV stations. 








And Don't Forget. ... 


Tonight: "CBS Reports" presents "Money and the Next President," a program on eco- 
nomics with full emphasis on the issue of federal support for schools. 
(Tonight, Oct. 27, 8:30-9:30 p.m. E.D.T., CBS-TV) 
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_Tomorrow--Today. The hour-long survey showcases a team-teaching experiment (Lexing- 





Teachers: Today's Pioneers 


fii Right on the heels of AEW comes the long-heralded General Electric TV special, c 
"The Influential Americans," Covering exciting new experiments in education, @ ay 
much of the documentary stems from co-producer Arthur Morse's new book, Schools of  & 











ton, Mass.); class-size innovations (in Evanston, I11.); foreign language labs (Jef- 
ferson County, Colo.); teaching internships for A.B. graduates (Newton, Mass.); and 
the Midwestern Program on Airborne TV Instruction (a 6-state area). Interviews and 
class scenes dramatize the progressive, bold answers education itself is finding for 
modern needs. To heighten interest for this locally, you might call attention to 
whichever experiment relates to your community's programs or hoped-for projects. 
(Sunday, Nov. 13, 9-10 p.m. E.S.T., CBS-TV) 


An Ending to Beaver’s Tale 


Ending American Education Week, the Nov. 12 "Leave it to Beaver" telecomedy 
we chronicles young Beaver's dismay over his teacher's plans to marry. The epi- 
sode ends with a postscript for AEW during the closing seconds; Barbara Billingsley, 
who portrays the mother in the series, will be heard asking if parents have visited 
classes that week. She adds, "We hope you will continue to take a real interest in 
your schools all year long...remember, you are always welcome in school." 

(Saturday, Nov. 12, 8:30 p.m. E.S.T., ABC-TV) 


Refresher Course for Old-Grad Dads ' 


The biggest news about schools today is change, so Changing Times seems the 
logical magazine to stress it. Just in time for AEW, is their November article, 
"What do kids learn in school these days?" It's a good job of showing folks why 
they can't apply 1940 memories to 1960 conditions. Then there's a subject-by- 
subject roundup of trends in language arts, mathematics, science, social studies, , 
foreign languages, and vocational courses. If you can corral enough copies, this e ( 
is a particularly good pre-visit briefing article to send home. It will arouse 
parental curiousity, and make many feel more ready to ask the right questions of a 
child's teacher. (November Changing Times, on sale this week) 














A Cheer from the Defending Team 





As high-school athletics have come in for some criticism lately, Coronet prob- 
ably felt a word from the other side was due. The mother of a high-school football 
player, Mrs. Lillian Garner, writes "High School Football Terrifies Me, But. . ." 
The qualifying "but" means that she feels the gains outweigh the risks, seeing her 
son grow in confidence, health, and energy--even in his studies. She doesn't mini- 
mize the injury rate, but counts on a sensible coach and proper team equipment. 

(November Coronet, on sale now) 


“Eggheads, Inc.” 


A new and different kind of company is moving into the spotlight of the nation's 
business and industry, says U.S. News & World Report in "One Boom That's on the Rise: 
Story of the 'Brains' Companies." The “egghead company," operated by college profes- 
sors and other topflight "thinkers'' who seem to have the knack of making money out of 
their theories, is finding a rich market for its high-powered research talent. "Egg- 
head"' companies are called upon to solve complex problems and develop new "hardware" 
for U.S. industry and the armed forces. 

(Oct. 31 U.S. News & World Report, on stands now) 
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EDUCATIONAL TV: PROSPECTS AND A PERIL 


Educational television, a rare phenomenon only a few years ago and now daily fare 
for more than one million students, is heading toward another major breakthrough. 





Recent approval by the Federal Communications Commission for educators to operate 
their. own intracity microwave TV facilities will mean a great spurt in state and re- 
gional TV networks, David Stewart of the Joint Council on Educational Television be- 
lieves. There now are 51 ETV stations operating, and he predicts a total of 60 by 
the end of the year, reaching 70 to 75 million persons. Additionally, schools and 
colleges are operating about 150 closed circuit installations. 





The South Carolina Educational Television Center is a case in point. Two years 
ago the state began an experiment in a single Columbia, S.C., high school. This year 
the general assembly established an ETV commission and authorized the beginning of a 
state-wide, closed circuit TV hetwork. ETV enthusiasts throughout the country will 
be closely watching the demonstration semester of the Midwest Project, slated to be- 
gin Jan. 30. An airplane will relay TV lessons over a wide area. Operating from 
ground studios at Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind., the plan is expected to 
be expanded to five million students in six states next year. 








Florida has jumped into the ETV lead with five stations, four ultra-high frequency 
channels, and requests for 10 more UHF channels. Besides improving the quality of 
instruction, school officials say the vast use of ETV in Florida is putting the total 
school building (including auditoriums and cafeterias) into full-time use. 


Dade County (Miami) also found a unique place for ETV this year. The county is 
conducting a "floating kindergarten" with daily classes for the three-to-five-year- 
old group. Neighborhood groups of children gather in homes with crayon and paper for 
the 20-minute programs. The Dallas, Texas, school system had overwhelming success 
with a 10-program series beamed to six-year-olds entering school this fall. Parents 
profited as much from the programs as did the pupils, according to school officials. 





Other new ETV ideas--Columbus, Ohio, offers remedial reading work to junior high- 
school students in before-school TV classes.... New York, Cleveland, and Detroit in- 
corporated TV into their inservice programs with courses in science, English, and 
math.... The Waterford, Conn., Adult Education Program conducted a Politics 1960 
course over TV with the textbook prepared jointly by a Republican and a Democrat... 
The Nashville, Tenn., Education Council will beam a closed-circuit TV program at Pea- 
body College to future teacher groups as a part of American Education Week. 





New _uses for ETV are in the making, judging by the 31 research projects on ETV be- 
ing conducted under the National Defense Education Act. They include teacher train- 
ing, bridging the gap between high school and college with TV, challenging superior 
students, teaching specific subjects (i.e., physics, speech, math, languages) by TV, 
and even a project to break down an audience's resistance to learning by TV. 





However, running with the great expansion of ETV is a constant caution--to realize 
its limitations and not substitute it for teachers. John H. Fischer, dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, recently warned that ETV may become a "mass operation" 
that makes all children alike. "It needs a target," he said. 





r—— TV WITHOUT THE “E” 


Not all of TV's impact is educational, and this fact is worrying the Canadian 
Home and School and Parent-Teacher Federation. It has requested that the Board 
of Broadcast Governors launch long-term research, extending over a period of 
years, on the "cumulative effect" of TV on the minds and personalities of chil- 
dren. When children spend 15 to 18 hours a week watching TV, the "quantitative 
impact" becomes very important, the Home and School people believe. 























J. C. Wright, state superintendent of public instruction, Iowa, since 
| 1955, resigned that position, Oct. 21, to join the headquarters staff 
of the American Assn. of School Administrators, where he will direct 

NEWS- | the program of AASA's Committee for the Advancement of School Adminis- @ 

| tration. »» James W. Miller, secretary, Michigan State Univ. Board of 
MAKERS | Trustees, and formerly controller for the state of Michigan, will be- 
come president of Western Michigan Univ., Kalamazoo, Jan. 1, succeed- 
ing Paul V. Sangren, retired. »» Thomas L. Marshall, vice-president, 
Chicago Board of Education, was elected last week to fill the unexpired 
one-year term of R. Sargent Shriver, Jr., as board president. 
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PB Asthur F. Corey, executive secretary, California Teachers Assn., said before a 
professional improvement conference of the New Jersey Education Assn. that dangling 
the prospect of better pay before teacher recruits doesn't necessarily improve the 
profession: 'Our insistent demand for economic gains is not what makes us profes- 
sional.... All occupational and business groups are engaged in this struggle. Our 
uniqueness lies in our concern that teaching be a quality service based upon sound, 
improving standards of preparation, behavior, and competence." 





> Bertha S. Adkins, Undersecretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, before a sym- 
posium on long-range Air Force educational requirements, called on the nation's col- 
legesyand universities to scrap summer vacations and install year-round programs; to 
stop using "unproven graduate students" to teach freshman and sophomore classes; to 
halt duplication of courses; to offer fewer but more intensified courses; to increase 
the use of the work-study plan; and to require college students to spend part of their 
four years studying abroad. Alan C. Rankin, assistant chancellor, Univ. of Pittsburgh 
(which has pioneered with a year-round program), told the Illinois State Chamber of 
Commerce: "It is indefensible and unthinkable to allow our facilities to remain idle 
three months a year."" He said the three-trimester plan, under which students can earn 
a bachelor's degree in three years, is saving time, space, money, and staff and is also _ 
proving popular with students. 











> Richard D. Weigle, president, St. John's College, Annapolis, and newly-elected 
president of the Maryland Assn. for Higher Education, last week released a resolution 
adopted at the group's meeting in Baltimore opposing a study commission's recommenda- 
tion that three state teachers colleges become branches of the Univ. of Maryland. The 
resolution said "implementation of the Warfield Commission's recommendation would seem 
to involve a real danger of bringing about uniformity in Maryland's colleges," and 
warned that "the resulting monopolistic situation" might “ultimately stifle the many 
important, but much smaller, independent institutions of higher learning." John R. 
Richards, chancellor, Oregon System of Higher Education, speaking last week in Chicago 
of proposals to co-ordinate the operations of Illinois' six state universities, warned 
against seeking too tight co-ordination: "A permissive form of co-ordination is indi- 
cated for Illinois rather than a severely authoritarian system centralized in any one 
man or in any one board."" He advised Illinois to take a long look at California, 
where there are three different governing authorities in higher education rather than 
a single co-ordinating structure: the Univ. of California is governed by a 24-member 
board known as the regents corporation; junior colleges are under another. board; and 
state colleges are controlled by a third. 
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